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THE NOVELIST. 


TALE OF THE SEA. 

Our readers will recognise in the following ex- 
tracts, the strange pen of that wild writer in Black- 
wood’s Magazine, who seems to delight in portray- 
ing those horrible occurrences which madden the 
imagination, and make 


Each particular hair to stand on end 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine. 








I was on my voyage back to my native country, 
after an absence of five years, spent in unremitted 
toil in a foreign land to which I had been criven by 
a strange fatality. Our voyage had been singular 
and prosperous, and on Christmas day we were 
within five leagues of port. Passengers and crew 
were all in the highest spirits, and the ship was alive 
with mirth and jollity. For my own part, I was the 
very happiest man in existence. [had been raised 
trom poverty to affluence—my parents were once 
more longing to behold their erring and beloved 
son, and I knew that there was one dearer even 
than any parent, who had remained true to me thro’ 
all my misfortune, and would soon be mine for life. 

About 8 o’clock in the evening, I went on deck. 
The ship was sailing upon a wind at the rate of se- 
ven knots an hour, and there was a wild grandeur 
in the night. A strong snow-storm blew, but stea- 
dily, and without danger, and now and then, when 
the struggling moonlight overcame the sleety and 
misty darkness, we saw for some distance around us, 
the agitated sea all tumbling with foam. There 
were no shoals to fear, and the ship kept boldly on 
her course, close-reefed, ‘and mistress of the storm. 
I leaned over the gunwale, admiring the water rush- 
ing past like a foaming cataract, when by some un- 
accountable accident, I lost my balance, and in an 
instant fell overboard into the sea. 

I remember a convulsive shuddering all over my 
body, and a hurried leaping in my breast, as I felt 
myself about to lose hold cf the vessel, and after- 
wards a sensation of the most icy chillness from im- 
mersion into the waves—but nothing resembling a 
fall or precipitation. When below the water, { think 4 
that the momentary belief rushed across my mind, 
that the ship had sunk, and that I was but one of a 
perighing crew ; I imagined thut I felt a hand with 








long (fingers clutching at my legs, and made a yio- 


lent effort to escape, dragging after me, as I thought, 
the body of some drowning wretch. On rising to 
the surface, I recollected in a moment what had be- 
fallen me, and I uttered a cry of horror which is in 
my ears to this day, and often makes me shudder, as 


it were the mad shriek of another person in the ex- [ 


Often have I dreamed 
over again that dire moment, and the cry I utter in 
my sleep is something more horrible than a human 
voice. No ship was to be seen. She was gone for- 
ever. The little happy world to which a moment 
before I had belonged, had swept by, the waves 
dashed on me, and struck me on the face and howl- 
ed at me; the winds yelled, and the snow beat like 
drifted sand into my eyes—and there was I left to 
struggle, and buffet, and gasp, and sink, and perish, 
alone, unseen and unpitied by man, and as I thought 
too, by the everlasting God. I tried to penetrate 
the surrounding darkness with my glaring eyes, 
that felt leaping from their sockets, and saw, as if 
by miraculous power, to a great distance through 
the night—but no ship—nothing but white crested 
waves, and the dismal noise of thunder. I shouted, 
shrieked and yelled, that I might be heard by the 
crew, till my voice was gone—and that too, when 
I knew that there was none to hear me. At last I 
became utterly speechless, and when I tried to call 
aloud. there was nothing but silent gasp and con- 
vulsion—while the waves came upon me like stun- 
ning blows, reiterated and reiterating, and drove 
me along like a log of wood or a dead animal. 

Once I muttered to myself, this is a dream ; I shall 
awake. I had often before dreamt of being drown- 
ed, and this idea of its being a dream so pressed up- 
on me, that I vainly strove to shriek out that the 
noise might awaken me. But oh! the transition 
from this momentary and wild hope of its being all 
a dreadful dream, into the conviction of its reality ! 
That indeed was something more hideous than a 
lunatic’s thought of hell. All at once I felt my in- 
most soul throttled, strangled, and stifled, by an in- 
supportable fear of death. That death which to 
my imagination had ever appeared the most hide- 
ous, and of which I had often dreamed till the drops 
fell down my forehead like rain, had in good truth 
befallen me; but dreadful as all my dreams had 
been, what were they all to this? J felt as if all hu- 
man misery were concentrated in the speechless 
anguish of my own one single heart. 

All this time I was not conscious of any act of 
swimming, but I soon found that I had instinctively 
been exerting all my power and skill, and both 
were requisite to keep me alive in the tumultuous 
wake of the ship. Something struck me harder 
thana wave. What it was I knew not, but I grasp- 
ed it with a passionate violence, for the hope of sal- 
vation came suddenly over me, and with a sudden 
transition from despair, I felt that I was rescued. I 
had the same thought as if I had been suddenly 
heaved on shore by a wave. The crew had thrown 
overboard every thing they thought could afford 
me the slightest chance of escape from death, 
and a hen-coop had drifted towards me. At once 


tremity of perilous agony. 
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all the stories I ever read of mariners miraculous 
ly saved at sea, rushed across my recollection.— 
I had an object to cling to, which I knew would ena 
ble me to prolong my existence. I was no longer 
helpless on the cold weltering world of waters ;— 
and the thought that my friends were thinking of 
me, and doing all that they could for me, gave me 
a wonderful courage. 
the ship, I thought, and looked around eagerly to 
the rush of her prow, or to see through the snow 
drift the gleaming of her sails. 

This was but a momentary gladness. The ship 
I knew could not be far off, but for any good she 
could do me, she might have been in the heart of 
the Atlantic ocean. Ere she could have altered her 
course, I must have drifted along way to the lee 
ward, and in that dim snowy night, how was such a 
speck to be seen? { saw a flash of lightning and 
then there was thunder. It was the ship firing a 
gun, to let me know, if still alive, that she was 
somewhere lying to. But wherefore’? I was sepa 
rated from her by a dire necessity, by many thou- 
sand and fierce waves, that would not let my voice 
be heard. Each succeeding gun was heard fainter 
and fainter, till at last I cursed the sound, that, 
scarce heard above the hollow rumbling of the tem- 
pestuous sea, told me that the ship was farther and 
farther off, till she and her heartless crew had left 
me to my fate. Why did they not send their boats 
round and round all the night through, for the sake 
of one whom they had pretended to love so well ? 
I blamed, blessed, and cursed them by fits, every 
emotion of my soul was exhausted, and I clung in 
sullen despair to the wretched piece of woog, that 
still kept me from eternity. 


I may yet pass the night in 
y yet] g 


Was it not strange that all this time the image of 
my friends at home never entered my mind ? My 
thoughts had never escaped beyond the narrow and 
dim horizon of the sea, at least never beyond that 
fatal ship. But now I thought of home, and the 
blessed things there, and so intensely bright was 
that flash of heavenly images, that for amoment my 
heart was filled with happiness. It was terrible 
when the cold and dashing waves broke over me in 
that insane and dreaming fit, and awoke me to the 
conviction, that there was nothing in store for me 
but an icy and lingering death, and that I who had 
so much to live for, Ws seemingly on that account 
most miserably to perish. 

What a war of passion perturbed my soul ? Had [ 
for this kept my heart full of tenderness, pure, lofty 
and heroic, for my best beloved and long betrothed? 
Has God kept me alive through fevers and plagues 
and war and earthquakes, thus to murder me at 
last ? What mockery was all this? What horror 
would be in my gray haired parents’ house when 
they came to hear of my doom ? O Theresa ! There- 
sa! And thus I wept and turmoiled through the 
Sometimes I had little or no feeling at all— 
sullen, idealess. I wished myself drowned at once 
—yet life was still sweet; and in my weakened 
state I must have fallen from my frail vessel anc 
been swallowed up, had I not been secured, though 
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even now I cannot remember when or how I bound 
myself to it. 1 had done so with great care—but a 
fit of despair succeeding, I forgot the circumstance, 
and in that situation looked at myself with surprise 
and wonder. 

That I had always thought of eternity into which 
I felt gradually sinking, is certain ; but it is wonder- 
ful how faintly 1 thought of the future world ; all 
such thoughts were overthrown by alternate hope 
and despair connected with this life. I heard the 
shrill ery of seabirds flying over my head, and in- 
stantly returned ugain to the hope of life. O for 
such wings! but mine I thought were broken, and 
like a wounded bird, lay floating powerlessly on the 
waves. 

The night before I had a severe rheumatism in 
my head, and now remembered that there was a 
phial of laudanum about me. I swallowed the 


whole of it—and ere long a strange effect was pro- | 


duced. I fellin a delirium, and felt a wild pleasure 
in dancing over the waves. I imagined myself ina 
vessel and on a voyage, and had a dreamy impres- 
sion that there was connected with it something of 
glory. Then suddenly a cold tremulous sickness 
would fall on me—a weight of sadness and despair. 
Every now and then there came these momentary 
flashings of reality ; but the conviction of my per- 
sonal identity soon gave way to those wilder fits, 
and I was drifted along through the moonless dark- 
ness of the roaring night, with all the fierce exulta- 
tions of araving madman. No wonder. The lau- 
danum, the cold, the wet, the dashing, the buffet- 
ing, the agony, were enough to account forall this, 
and more than my soul dare even now to shadow 
out to her shuddering recollection : But as God pi- 
tied the miserable, 30 also has he forgiven the wick- 
ed thoughts of that unimaginable night. 

During a delirious fit, whether it was a dream 
or a reality I know not, methcught I heard the most 
angelic music that ever breathed from heaven. It 
seemed to come on the winds—to rise up from the 
sea—to melt down from the stormy clouds. It was 
at last like a full band of instrumental music, soft, 
deep, wild, such as I have heard playing on board a 
ship of war. I heard a rushing noise with the mu- 
sic—and the glorious ghost of a ship went roaring 
past me, ali illuminated with lamps—flying—every 
sail set, and her decks cruwded with men. Per- 
haps a real ship sailed by with festivity on board. — 
Or was it a vision? Whatever it was, J felt no repin- 
ing when it passed me by: it seemed something 
wholly alienable to me : the delirium swallowed up 
all fear, all selfishness; the past and fature were 
alike forgotten, and I kept floating along, self-ques- 
tioned no longer, assured that I was some how or 
other a part of the waves and the tempest, and that 
the wonderful and beautiful vision that had sailed 
by me, was an aboriginal creature of the ocean.— 
There was an unspeakable pride and grandeur in 
this delirium. 1 was more intensely conscious of a 
brighter existence than I ever was in the most glo- 
rious dream, and instead of fearing death I felt as if 
I were immortal. 

This delirium, I think, must have gradually sub- 
sided during a kind of sleep, for 1 dimly recollect 
mixed images of pain and pleasure, land and sea, 
storm and calm, tears and laughter. 1 thought I 
had a companion at my side, even ber I best loved ; 





now like an angel comforting me and now like my- 
self needing to be comforted, lying on my bosom, 
cold, drenched, despairing, and insane, and utter- 
ing with pale quivering lips the most horrid and 
dreadful imprecations. Once I heard, methought, 
a voice crying from below the waves, ‘‘ Hast thou 
forgot Theresa?” And looking down I saw some- 
thing like the glimmering of a shroud come slowly 
upwards, from a vast depth to the surface of the 
water. I stooped down to embrace it, and in a mo- 
ment a ghastly blue swollen face, defeatured horri- 
bly, as if by the gnawing teeth of sea monsters, 
dashed against mine ; and as it sank again, I knew 
well to whom belonged the black streaming hair.— 
But I awoke. The delirium was gone, and I was 
at once a totally different creature. I awoke intoa 
low, heartless, quaking, quivering, fear-haunted, 
cowardly and weeping despondency, in which all 
fortitude was utterly prostrated. 
had worn out my very soul. A corse rising out of 
a cold clammy grave, could not have been more wo- 
begone, spiritless, bloodless. Every thing was seen 
in its absolutely dreadful reality. I was a castaway 
—no hope of rescue. It was broad daylight, and 
the storm had ceased; but clouds lay round the 
horizon, and no land was to be seen. What dreadful 
clouds! Some black as pitch, and charged with 
thunder ;—others like cliffs of fire; and here and 
there all streaming over with blood. It was indeed 
a sullen wrathful, despairing sky. 

The sun itself was a dull brazen orb—cold, dead, 
and beamless. I beheld three ships afar off, but all 
their heads were turned away from me. For whole 
hours they would adhere motionless ta the sea, 
while I drifted away from them ; and then a rush- 
ing wind would carry them one by one into the 
darkness of the stormy distance. Many birds came 
close to me as if to flap me with their large spread- 
ing wings, screamed round and reund me, and then 
flew away in their strength, and beauty, and hap- 
piness. 

I now felt myself indeed dying. A calm came 
over me. I prayed devoutly forgiveness of my sins, 
for all my friends on earth. A ringing was in my 
ears, and I remember only the bollow fluctuations 
of the sea with which I seemed blended, and a sink- 
ing down and down an unfathomable depth, which 
I thought was Death, and into the kingdom of the 
eternal future. 

I awoke from insensibility and oblivion with a hi- 
deous racking pain in my head and loins, and in a 
place of utter darkness I heard a voice say “ Praise 
the Lord.” My agony was dreadful, and I cried 
aloud. Wan, glimmering, melancholy lights kept 
moving to and fro. A hideous din was overhead, 
and around me the fierce dashing of the waves. I 
was lying in the cabin of a ship, and kindly tended 
by a humane and skilful man, I had been pcked 
up apparently dead and cold. The hand of God 


was there. 
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The excitement 














The story of the * Two Farexns,” though found- 
ed upon some of the noblest sentiments of the heart, 
is deficient in incident and defective in style. We 
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our ‘partiality for them to displace selected articles 
of greater merit. All writers for the public eye 
should remember, that the reader cannot always 
enter into the particular feelings which may have 
elicited their compositions, and that, in detailing 
either fiction or fact, variety of coloring and incident 
is indispensable. 

We receive every week contributions of some 
sort or other, many of which are excluded on ac- 
count of defects which might be remedied, if the 
writers would but criticise their own productions. 





Provipence has allotted to all its works an appro. 
priate orbit, in which every thing may move in un- 
disturbed harmony and with beautiful regularity. — 
Man is destined to shine in the legislative or martial 
field, while Woman is calculated to polish society, 
to add lustre to the social circle, and to impart hap 
piness around the domestic hearth. When she de- 
parts from her proper sphere, she loses half her love- 
liness, and destroys the greatest portion of her use- 
fulness. It gives us pain to witness such a depar- 
ture, and such we conceive to have been the case 
when a number of the ladies of Nashville #ssembled 
at a public house to celebrate the last anniversary of 
our independence. We would be among the last to 
deny them any of the rational enjoyments of life, 
but we do think, with an editor who has noticed 
the circumstance, that they ought to have felt a self. 
condemnation when they drank their fourth regu 
lar toast, which was— 


‘*Homz—The best reflector of Woman’s bright- 
ness.” 


—ahicilatiiiian-s 
SELECTED FOR THE GARLAND, 
HYPOCRISY. 

Aways suspect a man who affects great softness 
of manner, an unruffled evenness of temper, and an 
enunciation studied, slow, and deliberate. These 
things are all unnatural, and bespeak a degree of 
mental discipline into which he that has no purpose 
of craft or design to answer, cannot submit to drill 
bimseif. The most successful knaves are usually 
of this description, as sinooth as razors dipt in oil, 
and as sharp.— They affect the softness of the dove, 
which they have not, in order to hide the cunning 
of the serpent, which they have. 





THES REPOS RY. 
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PROM THE AUBURN FREE PRESB. 

HENRY MENDON, 

Or the Victim of Intemperance. 
A FACT. 


“Stay, mortal, stay! nor heedless thus 
Thy sure destruction seal! 

Within that cup there lurks # curse 
Which all whe drink shal! feel.” 


Ir was a pleasant dayin the month of June, whea 
I descended the little hill thatleads into the delight- 
ful village of H , On itssouthern side. 1 had 
often visited this little spot, and always admired 
the neatness of its situation ; but it never appeared 
so beautiful as at this time. The lake that stretched 
itself along its eastern extremity, was as still and 
calm as the little stream which meandered slowly 
through the village, and emptied itself into its pla- 
cid waters—save now and then a light breatb of 
wind would pass across its silver bosom,- as the lit- 
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heavy foliage of the poplars, as their tops waved 
gently in the breeze, by the little white dwellings 
which they surrounded,, gave it @ romantic and 
tasty appearance, which I could not but admire. 
“There is little Mary Mendon,” said my friend 
George Garnet, whom I was accompanying to 


H , on a visit. “* As true as——-— Yes! it ts the 
little sylph! Don’t you see her by yonder white 
house, in the garden ? Lovely girl ! she reminds me 
of her once happy mother, and once respected fa- 
ther! There she goes; did you not see her enter 
at that green door, as she came from the garden” 

“T saw apretty blue-eyed girl, with rosy cheeks,” 
replied I; “but what renders her such a favourite 
of yours? are you acquainted with the little char- 
mer?” 

‘* You shall have her history,” said he, ‘‘as it is 
short, but not uninteresting, nor devoid. of instruc- 
tion. 

‘*In the little, but peaceful mansion, which you 
saw the little girl enter, that I have expressed so 
much interest for, once lived Henry Menpon, the 
pride of his parents, and an ornament to the happy 
society in which it was his good fortune to have 
been situated ; and as he was naturally of a gay and 
lively disposition, affable and easy in his manners, 
he moved the brightest and most beloved in parties 
of innocent mirth and hilarity. 

‘* Such at the age of twenty-two was Henry Men- 
don ; and such of the fairer, and weaker sex, at the 
age of eighteen, was the lovely Harriet Asuter, 
te whom he had long paid his addresses, and from 
whom he had the happiness to learn that his love 
was not unrequited. They ardently loved each o- 
ther, and from the similarity their habits and dis- 
positions, it was the prediction of their friends that 
their union would bea happy one. They were 
married ; and never shall | forget the emotions of 
joy Lfelt at the wedding. The amiable, the beau- 
tiful Harriet Ashley bestowed her hand and heart 
upon the no Jess accomplished Henry Mendon.— 
There was not a countenance in all the lively group 
that had assembled on the occasion, but bespoke 
the unison of their feelings on this interesting sub- 
ject. 

“He was presented by his father with that little, 
low, white cottage, «almost embosomed in the deep 
green of the locust-trees that are scattered in such 
profusion around it, which you see at the right of 
that stream, which gurgles through the rich and va- 
ried landscape of the farm that was presented with 
this humble but pleasant dwelling. They were 
blessed with a lovely child—I can almost see them 
now, going to church, leading the little Mary Men- 
don, that we have just passed, with her rosy cheeks 
and laughing, deep blue eyes, looking alternately 
with an endearing smile, in the faces of her happy 
parents. Peace smiled in their secluded dwelling— 
they lived the happiest of the happy—the admira- 
tion of all who knew them. 

“ Things were in this happy situation, when Hen- 
ry was first discovered to be in the habit of indulg- 
ing in a small dram, or ‘social glass,” of spirits in 
the morning. Nothing was said, or thought of it 
at first ; but it wassoon apparentythat this habit was 
growing upon him to an alarming degree. His fa- 
mily concerns became neglected—his beautiful cot- 
tage no longer presented the woodbine and ivy 








uniting their beauties, as they twined around its win- 


dows ;—the farm that had yielded him a compe- 
tence, was now fast running to waste. Large debts 
were contracted—his creditors, observing that he 
was fast ruining himself, were daily growing impa- 
tient, and, to crown the whole, he was cruel to the 
wife of his bosom! I see you shudder at the relation 
—but to have seen it—to have heard the mild ac- 
cent of the lovely Harriet, as she urged him by all 
the ties of nature and of love, torenounce the fatal 
draught, (which he had now no scruples to drink 
before her,) would have made your heart ache ! 

“** Henry,’ she would say, ‘look at our little, in- 
nocent Mary! could you see her separated from us 
—-we driven from our home—-helpless—-on the 
charity of our parents, who have been rejoiced at 
our industry, and its natural consequence—-pros- 
perity ? Yet let your dear wife, one whom you once 
loved—and who now loves you, tell you that this 
will be the case, unless you desist from this alarming 
practice, which you are carrying to excess !’ 

**But his parents’ tears and importunities ; his 
wife’s sorrows and entreaties, were alike unavailing 
—alike he disregarded the happiness of his parents, 
his wife, and his Mary. This vice had hardened his 
heart, and he continued to raise the deadly chalice 
to his lips—to sacrifice every enjoyment to his un- 
hallowed purpose. His once intelligent eye became 
dim and inexpressive, and his once interesting coun- 
tenance was suffused with the crimson hue of in- 
temperance. His creditors came upon him in an un. 
suspecting moment—took all his property, not even 
sparing his dwelling ; and his wife, (with her child, ) 
was obliged to take up her residence under her fa- 
ther’s roof. Meanwhile, Henry, rendered despe- 
rate by misfortune, to drown his sorrows, plunged 
into still deeper excess, and at last, at the age of 
thirty, fell this once esteemed and beloved man by 
the sin of 1nTemrrrance ! 

**His wife and Mary still live in the little white 
dwelling opposite the one we saw her enter, which 
belonged to Henry’s father. Harriet will not long 
survive his death—the afflictions she has passed 
through, and the trials she has endured, have taken 
the bloom from her countenanee, and death is fast 
praying upon her angel form.” 

After tarrying for a few days in H » we reluc- 
tantly returned Lome, and nothing more was heard 
of Harriet Mendon, and her sweet little daughter, 
until [ was by accident called again to visit this love- 
ly village. On inquiring for those whose history 
had given it an additional interest, I] was informed 
that Mary was happily situated, with a beloved hus 
band, who was worthy of her, and was enjoying 
the pleasure that her parents once enjoyed, and in 
the same dwelling ; that her mother had long since 
sought the “narrow house,” and the green sods 
were resting over her remains, which liad been de- 
posited by the side of her husband in an untimely 
grave. L. 
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EDWARD SPENSER. 
The following character of the poet 





Spenser js taken from the last number of | 


the Edinburg Review. 
“SPENSER was steeped in Romance. 


| best time for study 





He was the prince of magicians, and held 
the keys which unlocked enchanted doors. 
All the fantastic illusions of the brain be- 
longed to him,—the dreamer’s secrets, 
the madman’s visions, the poet’s golden 
hopes. He threw a rainbow across the 
heaven of poeiry, at a time when all seem- 
ed dark and unpromising. He was the 
very genius of personification: and yet 
his imagination was less exerted than his 
fancy. His spirit was idle, dreaming, 
and voluptuous. He seems as though he 
had slumbered through summer evenings, 
in caves or forests, by Mulla’s stream or 
the murmuring ocean. Giants and dwarfs, 
fairies and knights, and queens, rose up 
at the waving of his charming rod.— 
There was no meagreness in his fancy, 
no poverty in his details. His invention 
was without limit. He drew up shape 
after shape, scene after scene, castle and 
lake, woods and caverns, monstrous ano- 
malies and beautiful impossibilities, from 
the uofathomable depths of bis mind.— 
There is a prodigality and a conscious- 
ness of wealth about his creations, which 
reminds one of the dash and sweep of 
Ruben’s pencil; but in other repects, his 
genius differed materially from that of 
the celebrated Fleming. In colouring 
they are somewhat alike, and in the 
“ Masque of Cupid,” some of the figures 
even claim an affinity to the artist’s 
shapes. But, generally speaking, Spen- 
ser was more etherial and refined. Ru- 
bens was a decided painter of flesh and 
blood. He belonged to earth, and should 
never have aspired to heaven. His men 
were, indeed, sometimes chivalrous and 
intellectual (his beasts were grand and 
matchless!); but his women were essen 

tially of clay, and of a very homely fasl. 


| jon. Spenser sketched with more prec! 


sion, and infinitely more delicagy. Ii: 
had not the flush and fever of colouring 
which lighted up the productions of the 
other; but bis genius was moge spiritu 
alized: his fancy traversed a loftier emi 
nence, and loved to wander in remoter 
haunts. The brain of the one was like 
an ocean, Casting up at a single effort the 
tmost common and extraordinary shapes ; 
while the poet had a wilderness of fancy, 
from whose silent glades and haunted 
depths stole forth the airiest fictions of 
Romance. The nymphs of Spenser are 
decidedly different from those of the 
painter; and his sylvans have neither the 
hideous looks of Poussin’s carnal satyrs, 
nor that vinous spirit which flushes and 
gives life to the reeling Bacchanalians of 
Rubens. 
—— +e 
FARLY RISING. 

Young ladies! would you improve your 
minds? know, that the morning is the 
Would you improve 
your beauty? know, the morning air is 
the best cosmetic. Would you enjoy 


| pleasure without alloy? know, that the 
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sun, rising from its yellow couch, pre- 

sents one of the most sublime and beau- 

tiful scenes in nature. Would you de- 

light your eyes, and regale your olfacto- 

ries? know, that flowers are clad in their 

best attire, and send forth their sweetest 

perfumes in the morning. 
~<aabeee 
CORSETS. 

Do you ever go tochurch? I do some- 

times. Last Sunday I went; and as I 

was looking round, lo! down dropped a 

lady. “My God!’’I exclaimed, ‘It is 

the outpouring of the spirit!” “True 

enough,” answered another, “ her spirit is 

poured out. Why, man, she has fainted. 

‘Two or three fall down, and arecarried out 

every Sunday. You must come to church 

oftener and get used to these things. 

I had not face enough to ask him why 

they fainted, and sat me down in a deep 

study to find out the cause. ‘ Thinks I 

1o myself,” it is not affectation, oh no, she 

was too pale for that. It could not be 

sickness, for they would not come to 

church while unwell. Perhaps my neigh- 

bour can tell. I turned my head to ask 

him the question, and my attention was 
“ attracted to a girl, in the same pew, who 
was sliding very gently out of her seat. 

You must know I pride myself a great 

deal on my gallantry. I accordingly 

saved the lady from quite reaching the 

fioor, and bore her out of the church.— 

We were followed by her mother. To 

my inquiries as to the cause of her daugh- 

ter’s illness, she answered naught, but 

' engaged herself very busily in untying 
her clothes. One string after another 
ed was loosened, until we arrived atthe cor- 
sets. And would you believe it, Sir? 
Qppressive as the heat was, that poor 
girl was laced tighter than I would gird 
my horse on parade day—tighter than I 
would®squeeze any thing but a leg. I 
remonstrated with the old lady, upon the 
shocking consequence of this shocking 
practic@® She answered me, that “ it was 
the fashiow.”’ Iwas enraged at such a 
plea, and could not help assuriag her, 
that I would rather bear her allege fash- 
ion as the excuse for her daughter’s per- 
fect nudity, than as the justification of 
a practice so hurtful to health—so de- 
forming in is effects—and so shocking to 
delicacy. I cannot bear the sight of hu- 
man suffering, even when caused by such 
egregious folly; and therefore, I will not 
goto church, again. Butif you, my friend, 
or any of your church-going readers, 
should happen to see a lady faint in 
church, be not alarmed, but console your- 
self with the thought, that if she is laced 
beyond all human endurance, it is the fa- 
shion. Yours, kc.—{ Albany Microscope. 





A shoemaker being enamoured of a young girl, 
while urging his suit, assured her that he loved her 
as he did his own sole, and that she would find him 





POETRY. 


FROM BLACK WOOD’S MAGA ZINE. 
THE TIE SEVERED. 
A SKETCH. 

When news came to the mother, that her son 
Was slain in battle, all at once it seem’d 
As if the chain that bound her to this earth 
Was snapped, and like a broken flower she pined, 
When the rain rushes, and the winds are loud, 
In quick decay. He, of four goodly sons, 
(Two on the ocean for their country died) 
Was the sole remnant; one by one they sunk, 
Leaving him only, to his mother’s heart, 
Solace—hope—comfort. 
Words may not express 
The tenderness so tearful and so deep, 
The love with which this widow lov’d her son, 
Musing, awake, within her silent home, 
Dreaming, asleep, on her nocturnal couch ; 
He was to her the world. Words cannot paint 
The agony which like a tempest fierce 
Tortured her thoughts to chaos when he fell, 
And sorrow, like dark midnight, fell between 
Sunshine,and her lone heart. 
On afternoons, 
Of Summer, when from bean-fields blossoming, 
Lazy and faint the amorous winds crept by 
Laden with perfumes, ’twas a pleasant sight 
To look upon the matron, as she turned 
With patient toil her murmur-making wheel, 
Beside her cottage door; while on the seat 
Of daised turf the freakish kitten played 
His antics, and o’erhung in wicker cage, 
The captive black bird chanted his clear song. 

There was a pleasure, and unbroken peace, 
A calm and sweet refreshment in that sight 
Of pious age, leaning in tranquil hope 
Of a frail tie ; as ’mid Sahara’s sands, 
Horizon bounded, one bright speck of green 
The traveller sees, and thereon thinks of rest, 
Of perils past forgetful. 








Like a tree, 
Tempests o’erthrown, she wither’d rapidly ; 
The cottage soon was tenantless; and then 
The sun shone on the hollies round her grave. 





Lines addressed to a Wife during a spell of sickness. 
BY CHRISTOPHER NEALE. 
I said I would love thee in want or in wealth, 
Through clouds and through sunshine, in sick- 
ness, in health, 
And fear not, my love, when thy spirits are weak, 
The troth I have plighted I never will break. 


Aye, sickness ; but sickness—it touches the heart 
With a feeling, where how many feelings have 
part! 2 
There’s a magic in soothing the wearisome hour ; 
Pity rears up the stem, and Hope looks for the 
flower. 


The rose smells as sweetly in sunshine and air, 
But the green-house has all our affection and care; 
The lark sings as nobly, while soaring above ; 
But the bird that we nurse, is the bird that we love. 


I have lov’d thee in sickness, I’ll love thee in health, 
And if want be our portion, why love be our wealth; 
Thy comfort in sorrow, thy stay when most weak ; 
‘The troth I have plighted, Lnever will break, 


SOLICITATION. 


Come down to the lattice, 
Come down, love, and list, 
When the Eve lights her stars, 
In the purple of mist ;— 

My heart like a traveller, 
Long journeying far, 
Looks up to thy zenith— 
Hope’s beautiful star ! 

I have vows for thy bosom 
To sigh unto truth ; 











O! come to the lattice, love! 
Come thee and list, 

When the stars are so bright 
In the beautiful mist. 




























































FROM THE U, S LITERARY GAZETTE. 
JECKOYVA. 

The Indian chief, Jackoyva, as tradition says, per- 
ished alone on the mountain which naw-bears his 
name. Night overtook him whilst hunting among 
the clifis, and he was not heard of till after a long 
time, when his half decayed corpse was found at 
the foot of a high rock, over which he must have 
fallen. Mount Jeckoyva is near the White Hills. 


They made the warrior’s grave beside 

The dashing of his native tide: 

And there was mourning in the glen— 

The strong wail of a thousand men— 
O’er him thus fallen in his pride, 

Ere mist of age—or blight or blast 

Had o’er his mighty spirit past. 


They made the warrior’s grave beneath 
The bending of the wild elm’s wreath, 
When the dark hunter’s piercing eye 
Had found that mountain rest on high, 
Where, scattered by the sharp wind’s breath, 
Beneath the rugged cliff were thrown 
The strong belt and the mouldering bone. 


Where was the warrior’s foot, when*first 
The red sun on the mountain burst?— 
Where—when the sultry noon-tide came 
On the green vales with scorching flame, 
And made the woodlands faint with thirst 
*T was where the wind is keen and loud, 
And the grey cagle breasts the cloud. 


Where was the warrior’s foot, when night 
Veiled in thick cloud the mountain height ? 
None heard the loud and sudden crash,— 
None saw the fallen warrior dash 

Down the bare rock so high and white! — 
But he that dno not in the chase 
Made on the hills fis burial place. 


They found him there, when the long day 

Of cold desertion passed away, 

And traces on that barren cleft— 

Of struggling hard with death were left— 
Deep marks and foot prints in the clay! 

And they have laid this feathery helm 


By the dark river and green elim. MH. W. i. 
a Se 
From Biackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, Feb, 182. 
: MORNING. 


There is a parting in Night’s murky veil, 
A soit, pale light is in the eastern sky ; 
It steals along the ocean tremblingly, 
Like distant music wafted on the gale. 
Stars, one by one, grow faint, and disappear, 
Like waning tapers, when the feast is o’er ; 
While, girt with rolling mists, the mountains hoas 
High o’er the darkling glens their tops uprear. 
There is a gentle rustling in the grove, 
Though winds be hush’d ; it is the stir of wings, 
And now the sky-lark from her nest upsprings, 
Trilling, in accents clear, her song of love ; 
And now heaven’s gate in golden splendour burns— 
Joy to the earth, the glorious Sun returns ! 


NIGHT. 

I love thee when thou comest, glorious Sun, 
Out of the chambers of thy watery dwelling ; 
1 love thee when thy early beam is telling 

Of worlds awaken’d and man’s toil begun ; 

1 love thee, too, when o’er the western hill 
Thy parting ray in golden huc is stealing, 
For then the gush of soft and pensive feeling 

Speaks to the labouring bosom, peace, be'still ; 

But thou art not so lovely to mine eye 
At morning, balmy eve, or busy noon, 

As is thy gentle sister, the pale Moon, 

Which shineth now ia yon unclouded sky: 

Then let me forth, to drink her mellow ray ; 








I have perilgus tales 





true to the /ast. 


Of the bridal of youth ; 






Who could exchange it for the gaudy day ’ 








